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The title I have given to my talk was irresistible; also it 
fits the existing situation nicely. On the old frontier, from the 
days of Jamestown and Plymouth Rock until now, Indians 
have fought to hold their lands and keep their rights. They 
fought first as independent nations, using the recourse to 
arms. They have fought more recently as American citizens, 
defending themselves within the law. 

Fighting on that old frontier has not ended. It was vivid- 
ly described to us at our last annual meeting when the chair- 
man of the Northern Cheyennes told us of that tribe’s struggle 
to hold its land intact and build a tolerable economy. The 
battle lines have become confused, for here was an Indian 
leader telling an audience composed mainly of non-Indians 
about a campaign in which the Indians’ enemy is not the 
American nation, but a mere handful of pleasant-spoken 
bureaucrats. 


Battle for Natural Resources 

Tribes are fighting for their assets, as, for example, in 
western Washington, where river and coastal fishing rights and 
timber, worth tens of millions of dollars, are under continu- 
ous, skillful, powerful attack. The acute struggle to keep the 
land never stops in the allotted areas. 

They are struggling to preserve their treaty rights—a 
struggle in which, it seems, the Iroquois are being tragically 
defeated. That is a wrong for which we must all feel ashamed, 
for it is not just one department, one bureau, or a local official 
that is tearing up the Pickering Treaty and burying the mem- 
ory of George Washington, but the machinery of our govern- 
ment as a whole, the legislative, the judicial, and the executive. 
Yes, we must all take shame. 

Tribes are fighting to retain the heart of their ancient 
culture, of their good way of life. You will hear about one 
such struggle shortly from the Governor of Taos. 

As an extreme case of the old frontier I give you Alaska, 
where the natives—Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts—stand from day 
to day in danger of being stripped of all their land, of all their 
shore and fishing rights, of all the assets rightfully theirs ex- 
cept, perhaps, the plots of land on which their houses stand. 
At the moment, all is quiet in that vast, new state, but no one 
knows when the white man will strike. 

The New Frontier, as it was spelled out to us during the 
last campaign, is very different. On the new frontier, Indians 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior John Carver and Oliver 
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and non-Indians alike can hope for the better life of the 
American dream. There is no need to repeat the President’s 
and his party’s pledges before this audience. They mean clear- 
ly that Indians will no longer have to fight for the right to 
exist in their own communities and to continue their heritage, 
and that as they move to develop themselves, their tribes, 
bands, groups, to full participation in the American way of 
life, they will find solid help and encouragement. 

Up to now, Indian individuals and communities have in 
theory had equality with other Americans; in practice this 
equality has been largely denied. One of our great hopes for 
the immediate future is that our Indians will be enabled to 
make greater strides towards true, functional equality than 


they have ever made before. 
(please turn page) 
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In the program of the New Frontier, we find that the 
President has strongly stressed this theme of equality, of 
Indians sharing in the opportunities, of Indian advancement 
as part and parcel of a program of national advancement. This 
is as it should be. It is for citizens’ organizations, such as this 
Association, to be on the alert to cooperate, to inform, to 
aid, and to increase accurate, complete communication be- 
tween Indians and government, to see to it that those oppor- 
tunities, as they become available, are seen and grasped. Or 
more than that, as we have been doing, to assist the tribes, 
the communities, in creating their opportunities—for the New 
Frontier is not a situation in which an able man can just sit 
and wait for the banana to fall into his hand. 


Concern For Civil Rights 


In this Association we have become more and more con- 
cerned with violations of Indian civil rights and with such 
things as segregation of Indians. In recent years, government 
has not shown much interest in this matter, at times the re- 
verse. Now, we believe, we can work in the field of civil rights 
with a new assurance that government will be on our side. 

Inevitably, I have referred to government a number of 
times in my talk so far. In this time of hope and newness, let 
us think about government itself a little and what a new ad- 
ministration faces. This new administration has come in with 
a policy we all applaud. As proof that this policy is no mere 
talk, we have the appointments to the top command of the 
Department of the Interior, men who are guarantees in them- 
selves that the stated policies will be carried out. What do 
they confront? 

What I have to say is old news to men experienced in 
government, but it is something we of this Association must 
bear in mind. 

To qualify myself, let me say that the earliest Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs I have known was Charles Burke, 
who served under President Coolidge. Since then I have 
known them all, all the Secretaries of the Interior, and almost 
all the Assistant Secretaries who play so crucial a part in Indi- 
an Affairs. Also, I have been in continuous contact, directly 
and personally, and indirectly through others, with the reser- 
vations, the schools, the Indian communities. As a result, I am 
a battered and cautious old optimist who profoundly believes 
that nothing good happens unless you keep helping it along. 


No Substitute For Bureau 


Just to keep the record straight, I’ll state one fundamental 
assumption to start with. We see no substitute for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Whatever its faults may be, it is the most 
effective agency for the benefit of the Indians that we could 
set up, and under good leadership, including leadership in 
the Department of the Interior above it, it is most effective. 

In my time, the first reform Indian administration was 
under President Hoover, who, as a Quaker, felt a personal 
concern for Indians. One of the great achievements of that 
administration was to change the Indian boarding schools 
from penal institutions where Indian children were sent to 
expiate the crime of being their parents’ children into genuine 
schools. 

The new dispensation required entirely new methods of 
thought, which many old-timers found painful. Many could 
not believe that the little savages in their charge could be 
handled without the whip and the dark closets. Marching 
children in formation from place to place, with talking for- 
bidden, was greatly easier than herding happy children who 


ran free. Many conscientiously believed that allowing Indian 
children to go home for vacations or to be visited at school 
by their parents was wrong, since it renewed their ties with 
the older, uncivilized generation. 


Cotton-Wool Resistance 

As a result, this elementary reform encountered what I 
have come to call “the cotton-wool resistance” at which bu- 
reaucracy is expert. There is no outright defiance of orders, 
but delay, technical obedience without substance, and many 
other tricks. To my personal knowledge, at least one school 
was able to keep up the old ways for six years after the re- 
forms had been instituted. 

In those days, as now, the Indian Service was full of 
people of good will. The reaction to the reforms was mixed. 
For instance: Commissioner Rhoads ordered that every teach- 
er, matron, and advisor in reservation schools should visit the 
home of at least one pupil during the summer vacation. At 
one school, I found one teacher who was furious that she 
should be asked to do such a thing and expose herself to the 
dirt of an Indian camp, another who described with delight 
the enlightening experience she had had and how the girl she 
had taught ran out to meet her. 

Under the Roosevelt administration, Commissioner Col- 
lier and Secretary Ickes introduced yet more drastic reforms. 
Mr. Collier brought in many new, like-minded men to the 
Indian office in Washington, but it was some years before he 
got around to seeding the field service with people who 
thought as he did. We witnessed a steady process of gentle 
sabotage that never did entirely stop, alongside the eager 
response, not only of new personnel, but of old personnel who 
had been longing for years for the kind of changes the New 
Deal introduced. 


Retrogression In Policy 


Since then we have gone almost full circle in many re- 
spects. In the last ten years or so there took place a reversal 
of policy, a retrogression to opposing the survival of Indian 
communities and Indian ways, allied to a renewed acquies- 
cence to the old process of liquidating the Indian estate. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has been seeded once again, with 
people who heartily disbelieve in the policies of the New 
Frontier. And always, as in every bureaucracy, there are those 
who prefer the easy, authoritarian way of operating or whose 
one aim is to play safe, resist change, and let the wheel spin 
as it may while they hold to the security of their positions. 
To your experienced bureaucrat, the high-ranking, Presiden- 
tial appointee is but a cloud that will soon pass—unless and 
until he discovers that the cloud has lightning in it. 

We have a striking, recent example in the success of the 
Bureau, during the last three years, in nullifying the enlight- 
ened policies announced by Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
and in frustrating many of the attempts of his Assistant Sec- 
retary to put them into effect in specific instances. This we 
have discussed many times. It has been a shocking illustration 
of the futility of trying to make a clean sweep with very 
old brooms. 


Look To Interior Dept. 

We can be sure that the top officials of the “Indian ad- 
ministration,” the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, are aware of this problem. We look to them for 
strong, clear-cut directives, closely followed up. They will 
need, also, in their turn, to seed the Bureau with strong 
officials who think as they do, in Washington and in the 


(continued on page 5) 
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Our Ancient 


y 


Way Of Life 


Severino Martinez, Governor 
Pueblo de Taos 
interpreted by Paul Bernal, Secretary 


Introduction by Mr. Bernal: 

The Honorable President, Mr. Oliver La Farge, Honor- 
able Executive Director, members of the organization, dis- 
tinguished guests and friends, indeed we are glad that we are 
here tonight, me and my governor from Taos Pueblo, Taos, 
New Mexico and representing the 1,200 people of our Indian 
tribe. My Governor and I have appeared many times telling 
the same story that my Governor is going to tell you tonight, 
about our trouble which the Taos Pueblo people has been 
facing for many, many, many years. I shall now turn to the 
Governor to express himself. 





Governor Martinez: 


Tonight we are here. We have left home Saturday and 
ever since we’ve been travelling to fulfi!l the invitation that’s 
been extended to us by this organization to tell you some of 
the story of how we have been struggling for many, many 
years. 

As you already know, this America which is now the 
United States is the land of the Red Man. The Indians of 
today can not help reminding their neighbors, the non-Indians, 
that the non-Indians came into this country when the Indians 
were already here in this good America. 

I can say now that when the white man came here we 
were already organized as a tribe and we already had our 
own self-government and we were practicing to the full extent 
our sacred religion that is still practiced. In our home, in our 
reservation it was in practice when the white man found this 
country. 

Our brothers and relatives were residing here, only In- 
dians. No white man or no other nationalities were here except 
the Indians. We already had our own organization in the 
way of law and order, our self form of government and also 
the sacred places. Like I said before, my good friends the 
Indian people have their own beliefs and their own way of 
believing in the Great Spirit and we have been found and 
been included in the Constitution of United States, and they 
did not make us exceptions. We were allowed to keep our 
own pagan way of life, our own ways of Indian belief. And 
when the government took over, changes, cruel changes were 
made against our religion, due to the fact that the United 
States did not understand this thing and tried to oust it or 
outlaw our religion. How can we survive and how can we 
live among the new faces of the newcomers when our hearts, 
when our minds are hurt? The United States Government 
doesn’t realize the meaning and the feeling of the Red Man 
way of believing. Today the white man church is good. It has 
been established for the same reason. 


Government Stegs In 


The early part of 1900, the Agriculture Department had 
taken over, volunteering to do the supervising in the area what 
is now known as Carson National Forest. It is within this 
Carson National Forest we have our Indian church, which 
we call the Blue Lake. And in this Blue Lake is our church 
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like you have your own church right here in New York City. 
We have visited St. Patrick’s today. We have seen it and we 
had the privilege to kneel down and pray. 

You have beautiful statues, beautiful figures of repre- 
sentative scenes which we now worship, you and I together. 
We don’t have beautiful structures and we don’t have gold 
temples in this lake, but we have a sign of a living God to 
who we pray—the living trees, the evergreen and spruce and 
the beautiful flowers and the beautiful rocks and the lake 
itself. We have this proof of sacred things we deeply love, 
deeply believe. 

Tourist Destruction 

We can tell you tonight, friends, when the strong took 
over this beautiful land that we used to have before their 
time, it became a place like a desert, and we can no longer see 
the beautiful flowers and the beautiful trees, and the lake has 
been spoiled by the non-Indian campers. Then besides, the 
United States government have been secretly stocking fish in 
the lake, and that means the non-Indians come in and use that 
place for recreational purposes. The government has taken 
over this piece of land under the promise that they would 
take care of that land for us and put on more protection to 
keep all the outside peoples out of the lake. Now what the 
government has done is turn around and try to expand the 
recreation area to the public and people. 

You and I have our own beliefs, and everyone under- 
stands the way of believing in God and worshipping God. 


(please turn page) 
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And that is a privilege that God gave us, and it is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States—and why is it the 
United States doesn’t realize these things? Is the Constitution 
made to be just saying it, is it just to be read by the people? 
And why is it the United States Government doesn’t practice 
like it says? It’s just impossible. I just can’t find the words to 
understand about these things, such as treating the minority 
group of people as an inferior class of people. 


Religious Freedom 


The United States Government says no one has any right to 
interfere with a person in exercising his right to worship God. 
The government says that under the Constitution this protec- 
tion is extended to every one of us here in this audience and 
all the people in the United States. But when you look to see 
what this means, what you learn is that the government is 
doing the wrong things. Just because the Taos Pueblo religion 
concerns a piece of little land is no reason why the government 
should demonstrate its power to destroy the Indian rights in 
the Blue Lake and the Pueblo water shed in the same area. 

We don’t want non-Indians to go in there for recreation, 
and we don’t want the government to encourage anyone to go 
in there. We have appeared before the government to stop 
this kind of practice because we don’t want anybody inter- 
fering in there so that we aren’t allowed to have our privacy. 


Universal Significance 


Not only the Taos Pueblo Indians, their children and 
their elders want this Blue Lake to be preserved. Other Indian 
tribes, other Indians throughout the United States get the 
benefit of what it means, of what it stands for. We are not 
doing it for ourselves. We are doing it for our brothers and 
our relatives. If we do not take this stand, and we fail to com- 
plete this task, who is going to do it for us? 

We are wishing that these decisions would be expedited 
a little bit and should be considered more carefully by the 
United States Government. We as Indians have lot of proof 
and we can tell the government right to its face that the gov- 
ernment has done an unfair practice to harm the Indians. We 
have our brothers who have trouble like we have. Our 
brothers, the Seminoles in Florida and our brothers the Choc- 
taws and Cherokees in the State of Tennessee, 150 years ago 
they were driven out by the government. They were driven 
to the State of Oklahoma, and during those times when the 
government was forcing them out they went on foot or by 
whatever transportation they could find, and that’s where the 
death march has been demonstrated first. Then during World 
War II when the Japanese have done the same thing to our 
people when they were captured in Manila, they called that 
Death March of Bataan. The superior power can demon- 
strate with punishment. 

We have an understanding, Blue Lake is the place where 
all elders have passed to the happy hunting ground, and their 
memory has been placed there for us to respect them, to wor- 
ship them for what they did for us. The big people, the big 
Indian leaders that used to rule this country, have been placed 
there for their memory. We have respect for every tribe, not 
only for the Taos Indians, but all the tribes in the United 
States. So that’s the reason why this place is not only for our 
beliefs but is there for worship and is there to place the his- 
torical events in the memory of the people, all these great 
Indian leaders have done to preserve the country to preserve 
the culture and the custom and traditional practice for which 
this country and the Indians were made. 


Today I came to New York City. This is a beautiful 
place. This is wonderful, the experience that I have gathered 
today, a man like myself, being the Governor of a small 
group of people and representing them before you. Telling 
you their trouble, telling you about the demand, what they 
want from you people. Right here in New York City every- 
thing is just plain nice. God can do this and God can give 
us Our part so we can enjoy the privilege and we can use it 
like our own. We went to church right here in the city and 
we looked inside at the statues, the decorations. Everything is 
beautiful. You can feel it the moment you see it. Your heart 
begins to rejoice in it. We are entitled to the same cleanliness, 
the same kind of respect for our church, for our culture and 
for our secret shrines. We are asking the Government to con- 
sider this. We have to tell you this. 

The Blue Lake is the lifeline of this country. This is what 
has been told by our forefathers and their elders. This Blue 
Lake is not only a lake, but the blessing that we get from that 
lake belongs to everybody. The beautiful waters and the trees 
and flowers of this lake belong to all the people in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. We know this is true, although we do not 
know how to explain it or prove it to you who are not Indians. 

We have been invited to this meeting to talk to you peo- 
ple, to tell you our story. We made an effort to come, and we 
appreciate it very much to tell you about our ancient way of 
life in connection with Blue Lake. Religion is the most impor- 
tant thing in a person’s life because without religion, without 
a prayer, no individual can exist. We have to pray for what 
we receive from the sun that gives us the light and the water 
we drink. They are provided by God. We are taking that water 
to give us strength so we can gain in knowledge and wisdom 
about the work that we are engaged in. Without energy pro- 
vided by God, we are helpless. Religion is the most important 
thing to our life. That is the reason why this Blue Lake is so 
important to us. 


Public Unwelcome 


We don’t want to have a public water shed in the Blue 
Lake area, which consists of about 50,000 acres, to be 
destroyed by the non-Indians coming in there and doing what- 
ever they want. We have a right to say that they’re not invited. 
So we have to come close to tell the government about what 
we want them to know. The unfair practice that they have 
been doing in that area is against the wish of the tribe, and I 
think it’s going on the same way in some other tribes. Their 
rights should be respected and the government should con- 
sider their rights to the fullest extent. 

We have a right to stand up for our right. Our problems 
could be solved by the government entirely according to the 
law. We want that land in our trust title. Up to now we have 
failed to gain this cooperation with the government. We have 
been in cooperation with the government in many, many days 
and many, many years. We have tried to let them give us that 
land under the law but the government doesn’t want to do 
that. They just don’t want to act on it. Keep on delaying. They 
either put the bill to give us our land into the wastebasket or 
they throw it out. It never has been brought up for discussion 
or for anything to be done about it. We want the land in trust 
title. If we can have title in trust like we want, we can take 
care of it and protect it. 


Serious Citizenry 
We are good citizens, even though we have been called 
the second class citizens of the United States. When the emer- 
gency came about we took arms to defend the United States 
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of America. Many, many Indian boys have lost their lives in 
the battle to protect this country. After we won the battle 
discrimination has been practiced against the Indian people 
again. We never get anywhere. But the fact is that discrimina- 
tion, jealousy, selfishness has became a believable thing in 
this country. 

I myself can prove it to you. I don’t talk English, but if 
Uncle Sam wants me to take arms and defend this country I 
am willing to do it. In the same way it happened the time that 
Uncle Sam came to control this country. A lot of Indian peo- 
ples were asked to sign a certain document, and this document 
they were signing, they never knew what they were signing. 
What they put their marks on they didn’t know. All this time 
they been signing things to go against their land or their 
customs or their religion. 


Hope In The New Frontier 


We have a great hope, the hope that we have been look- 
ing for for many, many years. We are facing the New Frontier 
at this time under the brand new President of the United 
States, young and able and understanding. We have not 
experienced talking to him personally, but we have gathered 
the statements he has made to the public. We sense that he is 
really sympathetic to the Indian problems and Indian culture. 
To you audience here we understand clearly and deeply that 
you have a very sympathetic heart for the Indian problems, 
not only for the Taos Indian problems, but also the other 
Indians of the United States. You were willing to listen to their 
problems, and try to find an answer for their trouble. We are 
indeed fortunate to have someone behind us to back us up, 
to give us a hand, to try to put us on our feet, try to make us 
walk again. 


Plea For Action 


Tonight we are here in New York City with this good 
audience. We have testified in our own Indian way to tell you 
what has happened. Mr. Kennedy has become the President 
and we are in hope that Mr. Kennedy will have some of these 
problems solved. We already understand he has been choosing 
people who really understand the Indian problems. We have 
that hope now, that during these four years our claims, that 
have been pending for ten years without any answer from the 
United States government, will be settled. Why is this claim 
pending so many days, so many years? And why is it that 
the government is not prompt on these cases? We cannot 
understand why. We are entitled to an answer as to what kind 
of a decision the government has in mind. We have been 
waiting a long, long time, and we hope that this new ad- 
ministration, with new people in it, with new laws, can expedite 
that claim which has been pending for ten years. 

In closing my statement to you people tonight, first I want 
to say that we appreciate very much this privilege that has 
been extended to us. I want to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart as I stand before you and you listen to my problem, 
also in behalf of the Taos Pueblo Indians whom I represent, 
1200 people. They extend their good wishes to you and each 
one of you. We hope that what we said has made clear to you 
all what our troubles are. We want to thank you very much. 
We want to thank Mr. La Farge for the trouble he has made. 
And also Miss Madigan for the trouble she has taken to go 
out to visit the Council and get their permission, their authori- 
zation for them to bring us over here tonight to speak to you 
about our problem. We want to thank you very much again. 


LA FARGE (from page 2) 


field. Many of these they will find within the Bureau, others 
they will have to bring in from outside. 


To the Assistant Secretary who is listening to me talk, 
all this is old hat. I recite it because we should all have it in 
mind. We want to work closely with the new Indian adminis- 
tration; we cannot do so without understanding its difficulties 
as well as its aims. 


This highlights, also, the proper role of this Association. 
Again, I delve into history. 


As far back as under President Coolidge, we went about 
working for improvement in the administration of Indian af- 
fairs through cooperation and consultation. The method is 
unspectacular, but it is creative. Under Hoover and Roose- 
velt both, we functioned as consultants, cooperators, and 
advisors. From the field, we brought first-hand information 
to the authorities in Washington, unhampered by official chan- 
nels. We brought the words of the Indians, and often we ex+ 
plained the problems that Indian Service employees on the 
distant reservations were up against. We performed a similar 
service in the other direction, helping to interpret Washington 
to the field people and the Indians. Many of the investigations 
we undertook were at the request of the administration, and 
if our findings were sometimes painful to high-ranking men 
in the field or even to Washington, they were nonetheless 
accepted and made use of. 


We publicized what we had to. Our work of public edu- 
cation served to strengthen, not hamper, the Indian adminis- 
tration. The public revelation of bad situations made it easier 
for the top command to correct them. 


That was how we worked for decades and that is how we 
hope to work once more. A decade ago the door was slammed 
in our faces, and we became outcasts. If we made a report, we 
were troublemakers. We were left no alternative but public 
opposition, which proved most effective, although the results 
were largely negative—the stopping of bad policies rather 
than the initiation of good. 


Now we hope that era is ended. The moment of oppor- 
tunity is here, in which the New Frontier can be opened to 
Indians as well as to all others and progress can be made that 
no one, coming a!ong later, can undo—just as the progress of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s has never entirely been undone. To 
seize this opportunity, we hope for a period in which Indians, 
the Congress, the administration, and the citizens’ organiza- 
tions will work as a team. As for ourselves, we gladly offer 
all the resources of this Association to the common effort. 





We are grateful for the names of individuals who might 
like to have information about the general activities of 
the Association. 
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Roles and Responsibilities 


A LOOK AT THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S 
FUNCTION IN AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


by 


Honorable John A. Carver, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


Before I joined the Department of the Interior, I spent 
four years on Capitol Hill where I was Administrative Assist- 
ant to Senator Church of Idaho. He was Chairman of the 
Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee, and I fancied I knew 
quite a bit about American Indian affairs. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Interior with direct super- 
vision over and responsibility for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
I have had a great awakening. I have come to realize that I 
don’t know really as much as I thought I did when I was on 
Capitol Hill. 

And it is disturbing to contemplate that I don’t know as 
much now as I did three months ago. If this is true, then I 
ought to be glad I wasn’t invited here six months hence. By 
then, at the present rate, I will know nothing at all about 
Indian matters. 


Preliminary Analysis 

Tonight I want to review with you some of the analytical 
processes I have applied to my job of supervising the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. To put it another way, I want you to come 
with me while I retrace my Pilgrims Progress toward an in- 
telligent understanding of Roles and Responsibilities in the 
field of Indian Affairs. 

As a lawyer, I hope I can be forgiven for inquiring first 
into the basic constitutional, legal, and judicial authorities for 
the program which occupies the talents and time of 11,000 
Bureau employees. For I feel, as I talk tonight with this highly 
knowledgeable and experienced group of citizens drawn to- 
gether by a common interest in Indian Affairs that we will 
not really communicate unless you know what kind of tests 
I am likely to apply to program suggestions made to me, 
whether by you, the Bureau or the Congress. 

In a larger sense, until the Interior Department, the Con- 
gress, the States, the Indians and the Indian interest groups 
like your own all have the same understanding of what the 
Federal Government can properly do, and what it cannot 
legally do, we simply won’t be able to make progress at all in 
achieving the goals of a better life for a particular under- 
privileged segment of our population that happens to be of 
Indian blood. 


Fort Hall Indians 

Let me give you an example of what I mean: 

Recently the national press, including the New York 
Times, carried reports of a charge made in my own State of 
Idaho that up to 70% of all the Indians on the reservation at 
Fort Hall were near starvation. Well-intentioned citizens in 
nearby communities organized caravans to take food to the 
“starving” Indians. 

Now of course the Indians weren’t all eating as well as they 
might like, but they weren’t starving. From the standpoint of 
normal welfare standards, the Indians on the reservation were 
receiving assistance of various kinds exactly as non-Indians 
off the reservation. No application or referral for welfare had 
gone unattended, and in general the situation was probably 
at least the equivalent of, and possibly superior to, that which 


prevailed among the welfare and assistance recipients in the 
surrounding non-Indian communities. 

But I sensed immediately that the citizens were generally 
applying different sets of standards. In Pocatello which ad- 
joins the reservation, the community expects the needy to at 
least walk down to the Court House to apply for relief; re- 
cipients of money aid get little aid or comfort if they spend 
one check before the next one is due. The same good people, 
however, seem to expect of the Federal Government some- 
thing entirely different, something comparable to the old ra- 
tions system as to Indians—in other words, it is taken for 
granted that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has a special re- 
sponsibility toward the Indians because they are Indians, and 
whether they live on or off the reservation. 

Well, do we? 


Federal Responsibilities 


No one can deny that the Federal Government has broad 
affirmative responsibilities toward Indians. But does it have 
these because they are Indians, or are our programs rooted in 
some more substantial soil than ethnic origin or the accident 
of Indian ancestry. 

I pondered this question as I flew toward Idaho to look 
into the Fort Hall situation, and I jotted down these notes as 
the basis for a talk to the Indians, community leaders and 
interested citizens at Eagle Lodge at Fort Hall. 


“The role of the Federal Government. 


“(a) We act within the laws, and carry out programs 
prescribed and appropriated for by the Congress. 


“(b) The laws do NOT: 

(1) Confine the Indians to the reservation. 

(2) Give us an affirmative welfare responsibility 
toward Indians as Indians, any more than 
toward any other ethnic group. 

(3) Relieve the states, counties, or municipalities 
of any responsibility they owe to their citizens 
generally as to any Indian living off the reser- 
vation, either as to welfare, law enforcement, 
education, or anything else. 


“(c) The laws DO: 

(1) Give to the BIA the responsibility of manag- 
ing trust property. 

(2) Give the Indian tribes certain self-governing 
power on the reservations. 

(3) Authorize and appropriate for welfare, edu- 
cation, and law and order programs within 
reservations, in recognition of the IRA sepa- 
rateness of the tribe, and in recompense for 
the tax exempt status of the trust property.” 

I have no idea that you will all agree with everything in 
the hasty outline I scrawled while six miles up in the clouds. 
However, if we turn our attention to another situation 
I’ve grappled with—the Miccosukees, or Trail Seminoles— 
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you can suffer with me the difficulties of applying formulary 
tests to the demands for Indian programs. The Miccosukees, 
numbering several hundred, are Indians of the Everglades who 
have never made formal peace with the white man. They have 
no reservation. As the white man’s roads and canals reach 
into the hitherto trackless swamps they’ve called home, the 
colossus of government in the persons of highway engineers 
and right-of-way men for roads and drainage projects threat- 
ens to overrun them. Without acknowledged legal title to their 
lands, they claim a status and assert rights which are not taken 
seriously. The compassionate among us see their desperate 
plight, and demand action. 

Should this action be provided by the Indian Bureau? If 
so, and we undertake to give services to the Moccosukees 
just as do the Shoshone-Bannocks at Fort Hall, how do we 
rationalize our actions? Here there is no trust property; here 
there is no treaty; here there is not even a reservation. 


Pledge To Miccosukees 

Maybe it is at this point that I can repeat an observation 
I heard from a Briton on a radio program once—the trouble 
with you Americans is that you think every problem must 
have a solution. But if we work out some pragmatic way to 
help the Miccosukees, and I’m determined that we shall, and 
if we find no other way to rationalize than to admit that we’ve 
helped Indians with no justification better than the frank ad- 
mission that it is because they are Indians, we will be the 
better off, as I hope to demonstrate in a moment, if we are 
honest with ourselves and invoke the right to abandon consist- 
ency on occasion. 


Ground Rules 

In other words, I think the Indian business demands 
some ground rules. We won’t always stay within them, but I 
think it is high time we tried to formulate them, at least. 

Why is it high time? 

It is high time, I submit, because in my opinion we are 
not only not making progress toward a better life for the 
Indians, more self-sufficiency, less emphasis on Indianness, but 
on the contrary we are losing ground. 

Let me catalogue a few problems that have come to my 
desk within the last weeks to demonstrate the accuracy of this 
pessimistic view: 

Item: Geometrically increasing numbers of Bureau peo- 
ple struggle with the enormous task of determining the owner- 
ship of allotted lands through and after successive probates, 
while thousands of acres of land go out of cultivation each 
year because with hundreds or thousands of fractional owners, 
the land has no owner at all. This can only get worse, unless 
new ground rules are set. 

Item: A tribe of Indians whose members are wealthy 
by any standard—into the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each—look to the Bureau to seek an appropriation to build 
them a few miles of road. 

Item: Untold hours and dollars of Departmental effort 
go into the abstruse inquiry of Indianness and tribal mem- 
bership, as Indian claims are prosecuted to judgment and the 
possibility of per capita distribution looms. 

Item: The Indian population is exploding, and I’m not 
referring to the land of which New Delhi is the capital. A 
clipping with the news that the Indian population had in- 
creased 45% in the ten years from 1950 to 1960 came to my 
attention, but diligent inquiry into the question of whether 
census takers had any statistically sound way of telling 
brought a negative reply. 


So I’m going to set forth some of my nominations for 
ground rules—lI invite you to join in the game, for as I’ve 
said I’ve been here only 87 days and each day I know less. 


Trust Relationship 

Number one, I suggest, is that Indian programs should 
be tied wherever possible to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment retains a trust responsibility over Indian real property. 
So long as the title is in trust, and tax exemption status ap- 
plies to the land and its fruits, the Federal Government can 
justify performing special services for Indians. Many a Fed- 
eral program is based on this concept; for one example, take 
aid for federally impacted schools. 

The minute we abandon this anchor, the lid is off Pan- 
dora’s box. The Veterans Administration can give us some 
lessons about the importance of clinging to standards. Service- 
connection, of course, is not the only test of eligibility for 
certain disability benefits, but it is a useful starting point. 

Special Federal services to Indians as Indians may be 
necessary, and I don’t rule them out. But we must live with 
the inexorable corollary that we will isolate the Indians more 
and more from the mainstream of American life which, after 
all, is centered still around the local communities, counties 
and States. All I ask is that we be honest with ourselves about 
our programs and their implications. 


Tribal Management Programs 


My second ground rule or guide line for policy and pro- 
gram formulation is that we ought, wherever we have a clear 
choice, to move in the direction of tribal management pro- 
grams. I think it highly unfortunate that in so many cases 
there have been per capita distributions dissipating capital 
assets of tribal governments which were ready, willing and 
able to manage wisely for the continuing benefit of the tribal 
members. The allotment acts were a cruel and misguided 
hoax, based on a premise of an agrarian Indian society un- 
realistic at the outset, and archaic today. Some of the trust 
responsibilities reserved to us with respect to individual Indi- 
ans are impossible to justify on any rational basis in their 
across-the-board application. I’ve been told we have trust 
responsibilities over the property of a United States Congress- 
man. 

Termination Nonsense 

Thirdly, we must recognize and agree that “termination” 
as a descriptive term is semantic nonsense. As a ground rule, 
then, let us say that we will cease talking about termination, 
defensively or offensively. The word is a dishonest word, 
which confuses ends with means, and conveys no real mean- 
ing. 

Termination, in the limited sense of chopping off of spe- 
cial Indian services, and abrupt abandonment of the trust 
responsibility for Indian property, is not, and cannot be, a 
justifiable end in itself. 

Naturally, we want the Indian people to have full legal, 
economic and social opportunity, but we do not espouse the 
notion that this can be accomplished by the surgery of simply 
chopping off our programs on a certain date. I wish I had the 
time here to outline what I think “termination” as that kind 
of goal has cost us in the Menominee situation in Wisconsin. 

The President himself has promised that the Indian land 
base will be protected, credit assistance will be given, and we 
will encourage tribal planning for economic development. 

Another ground rule, and these aren’t in any order of 
importance, is that our programs must be better tailored to 
the needs of the individual reservation or tribal situation. We 
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must show more imagination in matching our programs to 
the potential of tribal assets, whatever they may be. If, as is 
the case on some reservations, the only real resource is the 
human resource, then we must face up to the fact, and con+ 
centrate on training, education, location of new job opportuni- 
ties. If the resources are material, land, water or mineral, our 
development assistance must be realistic, flexible, and respon- 
sive to the particular situation. 


Abandon Paternalism 


Fifth, we must get far away from paternalism. We have 
the duty of promoting self-government under tribal constitu- 
tions. To my way of thinking, freedom of self-government in- 
cludes freedom to make mistakes. We must get out of tribal 
politics, and stay out of tribal politics. 

But ground rules aren’t enough. We still must examine 
deeper. We must exorcise some ghosts; we must face a harsh 
and unpleasant reality which casts a bitter shadow over this 
whole subject. 

The United States is conscience-stricken about its treat- 
ment of Indians in the past. Is it possible that we are beating 
our breasts and wearing the hair-shirt for the way the pioneers 
drove the Indians from their lands and herded them to the 
reservations so that we won’t have to face the more stark 
shame of the way we are treating Indians today. How many 
Americans in cities like Pocatello or Butte or Rapid City call 
upon the Federal Government to get more food to the Indians 
while tolerating discrimination ranging from the patronizing, 
to the hateful restaurant window-card “No Dogs or Indians.” 

Across the length and breadth of this land officials who 
ought to knew better—judges, lawyers, welfare workers, health 
officers, and private citizens—(I’ll resist the femptation to 
include Congressmen) automatically, unreasonably, unthink- 
ingly assume that if a person appears to be an Indian or says 
he is an Indian or is said to be an Indian, a different set of 
rules and regulations immediately comes into effect. Call the 
Indian hospital if he is ill; send the bill to the Government 
if he must be institutionalized; blame the tribe or the Bureau 
or both if he breaks a law like shooting a deer out of season. 

Why are Americans who have fought the hardest to erase 
this pattern from the fabric of American life for Negroes, 
Jews, and other minority groups quite often found in the van- 
guard of those demanding special treatment for Indians? 


National Inconsistency 

There is a real split in our national thinking about the 
problem. Alaskans, for example, are proud of the fact that 
with only a minor exception or two they have no Indian reser- 
vations. We have full integration, they boast, of all the native 
groups, Indian, Eskimo, Aleut; an Eskimo is President of 
the Alaska Senate. Yet the most extensive educational system 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs operates in Alaska, just for 
Indians. Alaskans continually demand that we do a better job, 
build more facilities, get more teachers. 

Are we educating Indians in Alaska because they are 
Indians? Or is it another form of transitional governmental 
assistance given a new State? If the latter, should the schools 
be restricted, as they generally are, to the natives and Indians? 

These are hard questions—and on the surface, at least, 
it seems that the facts support a statement I recently made 
at a sub-cabinet level meeting in the White House. We were 
discussing discriminatory practices in public programs and I 
said that in one sense, at least, the government was carrying 
on basically discriminatory programs itself. 

The foregoing, I confess, is the way my own thinking 


has developed about the Government’s role and responsibility 
toward American Indians. It may be that it is a strange one. 
I supervise, in a general way, the operations of a Bureau in 
the Interior Department whose mission it has been (and still 
is) to serve the needs of Indians, period. Not much attention 
has been given to whether we have carried out our programs 
because we thought Indians should have special treatment be- 
cause they were Indians. The Department, I think, hasn’t 
often asked whether its programs should be rationalized on 
standards applicable to other government programs dealing 
with the welfare of individual citizens. We have shut our eyes 
to the fact that some aspects of the system itself amount to 
discrimination. 

But I hope I bring to my administration something more 
than an analytical approach, for at root and heart it remains 
a human problem. 

I think the Department is making real progress toward 
making its program more human, more responsive, more effi- 
cient. I am convinced that from the President, down to the 
Secretary, to me, and to the Acting Commissioner, we now 
have leadership which is knowledgeable, understanding and 
compassionate toward human beings, including Indian human 
beings. 

Task Force 

You are familiar with the techniques being applied to 
the task of improvement, such as the appointment of the five- 
man task force by the Secretary, headed by Mr. W. W. Keeler. 
Let me say that the energy and interest of the Secretary him- 
self has infused a new enthusiasm in the Bureau which has 
made it a new and exciting place to work. We haven't had 
bad policies in the past nearly so much as we’ve had an ab- 
sence of policy. Previous Secretaries and previous Congresses 
have in effect told the Bureau to run the Indian business in 
such a way that no problems would be referred up to them. 

The task force has been meeting not only in Washington, 
but throughout the country. Your officers have met with them, 
and so have tribal representatives. I know that the result will 
be a strengthening of our programs at the reservation level. 
Indeed this is one of the principal objectives of my Secretary. 
He frequent!y reiterates that we must have more brain power 
at the reservation level. I know that your association has often 
called for us to take the wraps off the agency superintendent. 
You are on the right track. I hope that we will have a far 
better rapport with your association and others similarly mo- 
tivated. I think we can be helpful to the Congress. 

Your own role and responsibility you will work out for 
yourselves. Perhaps you will not accept my premises or analy- 
ses. I hope, however, that where we do see eye-to-eye, we can 
pool our efforts. If you agree, for example, that we ought to 
have a greatly expanded program to eliminate discrimination 
near reservations, to emphasize the commercial exploitation 
of authentic arts and crafts, to assist Indians in learning the 
techniques of self-government, then you can be of mighty 
assistance to us in a joint effort. 

I hope you will. 
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